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Whirrakee takes its name from the Whirrakee Wattle (Acacia williamsoni) 
which is virtually endemic to the Bendigo area. 
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EDITORS PAGE 


This issue completes the first volume of Whirrakee, and that means it is 
the appropriate time to thank all those people who have contributed articles, 
and especially those who have done so on a regular basis, Without this 
Support Whirrakee could not have achieved the high level of acceptance it 
currently enjoys among club members. Some thirty two members have contributed 
articles, but that still leaves a fairly hefty "silent majority" who have 
yet to put pen to paper. With the holiday season approaching, many of you 
will see or do things which would be of interest to other members. What about 
a New Years Resolution to write something for Whirrakee next year? It need 
not be very long - I still need a supply of short notes. 

Arranging the major articles is easier when these are available. 


Special thanks are due to Graham Hill, who has been responsible for 
the very attractive covers, and arranges their printing; and to Diane Hill 
who types the stencils each month, often under great difficulties trying to 
meet near impossible deadlines. This problem could be reduced considerably 
if all contributors took the published deadline seriously, and made an effort 
to get material to me by the due date. I have been fairly lenient this year, 
as my health problems earlier in the year meant that I was often running late 
with my own contributions, and it would have been somewhat hypocritical to 
be refusing to print other peoples late material. However, my New Years 
Resolution will be to ensure that my own material is ready on time, and to 
be firmer about the deadline, so that all the copy can be edited, and given 
to Diane on the Monday of the week before the club meeting. This will allow 
a more stream-lined and less pressurised production schedule. The deadline 
for the February issue is Wednesday January 28th, 1981. 


Thanks are also due to those willing volunteers who have been press- 
ganged into collating Whirrakee, often only hours before the meeting. 
My. and Mrs, Patullo have become regulars, and members of the Wilkinson, Hill 
and Moors families, and John Berry have all assisted at one time or another. 
Anyone else who would like to help would be most welcome. 


Finally, I would like to take the opportunity to wish members a Happy 
Christmas and New Year. 


RRR RRR ee 


Older members who knew the late Sho Takasuka of Goornong would be 
interested in the latest "Hemisphere" (Vol.25, No.3, pp. 168-174), which 
Ian MacBean has drawn to my attention. The article deals with the Takasuka 
family, starting with Jo Takasuka, Sho's father, who arrived in Australia in 
1905, There is only a passing mention of Sho Takasuka's association with 
the B.F.N.C., but the article is drawn from a much longer research paper by the 
same author (D.C.S. Sissons), which is housed in the National Library, Canberra, 
under the number Ms 3092. This may contain some of the detail provided by 
club members. 
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A few years ago Frank Robbins published an illustrated article in The 
Bendigo Naturalist, Vol.4, No.3 (1971) on a very large fossil graptolite 
from late Bendigonian (Lower Ordovician) age rocks of the Bendigo area, It 
was subsequently described by the late Dr. Dave Thomas as Orthodichograptus 
robbinsi, known only from a few specimens from the Bendigo area. A letter I 
have just received from Dr. Roger Cooper, a New Zealand graptoite worker, has 
the news that this fossil has recently been discovered in rocks of the same 
age in Spitzbergen, in the Arctic region north of Norway! 


ric Wilkinson, Editor. 


3. 
SOME BUTTERFLIES FOUND IN BENDIGO GARDENS 
by Berry Vardy. 


Right through the ages butterflies have been mentioned in literature, 
from Aristotle to Shakespeare to Shelly to the present day. These beautiful 
and fragile creatures, with their vivid colours and intricate designs, have 
been known as the symbol of grace and freedom. They have excited much wonder 
in the way they transform from a small lumpy mass into a masterpiece of 
symmetrical design. ; 


I can think of no greater pleasure than to sit in a small, quiet, sunny 
clearing in the bush, watching these gems of the insect world, as they circle, 
with wings flashing in the sunshine, down and across or flutter up and up to 
disappear, only to return a little time later; to soar and plane, or dart out 
to engage a passing friend in a dog-fight, or to alight on the ground with 
wings open absorbing the sun's rays. Occasionally, as one flies closely past 
a whiff of its pleasant scent can be perceived. The male butterflies give off 
scents which, in many cases, can be detected by most people as an attractive 
and pleasant odour. These scents are distinctive to the species of butterfly 
and closely related species have similar scents. The scent of the Pea Blue is 
faint like sweet hay, while the Cabbage White is slight and rose like, 


As butterflies are predominately a tropical group of insects, one would 
expect that Victoria has fewer species than an area in the northern rainforests 
of Australia. We find this is so; out of 370 or so species in Australia, 
Victoria has about 133, of which quite a number are endemic. The immediate 
Bendigo area has some 36 types of butterflies, but most of these keep to their 
natural environment of the bushland, and only occasionally stray into nearby 
gardens, About a dozen or so are seen regularly in the suburban Bendigo garden, 
and it is this group that we shall look at. 


One of the most readily identified group of butterflies is the Skippers 
(HESPERIOIDEA). 

They can be easily distinguished from the other butterflies (PAPILIONOIDEA) 
by their drab appearance (colourings are in shades of brown with lighter 
markings,), stoutly built bodies, sharply angleq forewings and by their antennae 
which are set widely apart with ends flattened and curved or hooked. Their 
popular name is derived from their darting flight, which is quite unlike that 
of the other butterflies, 

Although the Bendigo area has several Skippers, only one, the White Grass 
Dart (Taractrocera papyria) is to be found regularly in gardens. Its small 
size, about 24mm from wingtip to wingtip, and the distinct white markings 
beneath the hindwing will separate it from all the other Skippers. 

Looking up my notes, I find that my first record for the season was on October 
22nd in which a pair were ",,first seen in a dog-fight in which they hovered 
slowly, with wings beating very fast, about each other ...", and that the 
caterpillars feed on the common grasses of kikuyu, paspalum and couch, 

The grub forms a shelter by either joining several blades of grass together 
with silk, or folding over a broad grass blade. 


Of the two Blues found in Bendigo, the Common Grass Blue (Zizina otis) 
is the one seen in greater numbers. One usually first notices it as a sky blue 
light, flitting above the ground. This butterfly, which is quite small, 
being only about 26mm across, lays its eggs on clover and lucerne, on which 
its caterpillars feed. 
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SOME BUTTERFLIES FOUND IN BENDIGO GARDENS continued 
eee 


The darker and slightly larger (32mm) Pea Blue (Lampides boeticus) 
has a flight which is swift and powerful, making it quite difficult to catch. 
Each hindwing has a small, white-tipped black tail about 2mm long. This 
butterfly usually lays its eggs on the leaves of its foodplant near the 
flowers. On hatching, the tiny caterpillar chews its way into the centre of the 
flower. Later, as it grows, it may burrow into a seedpod and eat the developing 
seed, Usually each caterpillar is accompanied by one or two small black ants. 
As its common name suggests, this butterfly's foodplants are those with pea- 
like flowers such as Sturts' pea, Kennedia spp, Swainsona spp, Sweet peas, 
edible peas, broadbeans and broom. ; 


An easily identified butterfly is the migrant Little Grass Yellow 
(Eurema smilax) with its bright yellow wings partly edged in black. This 
little butterfly (34mm) flies farly close to the ground in a rather weak 
undulating manner, Although it is more common in the Mallee, every year I 
see an occasional one passing through my garden, being, no doubt, attracted 
to the flowers, My records show that it starts coming through from early 
September and continues until the beginning of April. I have not seen any 
breeding in Bendigo. 


In my mind, there is no doubt that our most handsome butterfly is the 
Yellow Admiral (Vanessa itea) with its yellow, rich brown and black on the 
uppersides of the wings, The underside of the forewings are similar to the 
upperside but with the addition of a bright blue ring. The hindwings are in 
interesting shades with grey mottlings, stripes, dots and circular markings. 
In their usual resting position with wings closed and head downwards, they 
are very difficult to detect as the wings effectively match their background 
of a tree trunk or rock, This effect is further enhanced by the wing outline 
being irregular in shape. If one approaches a butterfly in this position, it 
will fly off with a rapid, darting motion at great speed but usually returns 
shortly afterwards to settle nearby. Sometimes, when I have been standing in 
a Yellow Admiral's territory, it has landed on me. I have found these 
butterflies wherever stinging nettles, their larval food, grows. The cater- 
pillars make a protective shelter by joining the nettle leaves with a few 
Strands of silk, They come out of these hiding places at night to feed. In 
a quiet, undisturbed corner of my garden there is a small healthy crop of 
stinging nettles I grew, by collecting sheep manure, for the purpose of 
ensuring a continuous presence of these beautiful insects, 


A close relative of the Admiral is the slightly smaller (56mm) Painted 
Lady (Vanessa kershawi), a species capable of breeding up into huge numbers, 
and of sustained flight. While in New Zealand several years ago, I noticed a 
few Painted Ladies, flying in the green fields of the North Island, As this 
butterfly is not recorded as an established breeding species of New Zealand, 
they must have flown the two thousand mile or so crossing of the Tasman Sea. 
Painted Ladies like to visit garden flowers, especially the daisies and 
buddleias, or to settle with wings outspread on the ground in sunshine. 
Their caterpillars feed at night on everlasting daisies, cape weed and, I 
believe, scotch thistle, The pupae are-an interestingly coloured brown with 
metallic spots running along the back, ' 


During the Summer and Autumn of 1971, one butterfly species was so 
_numerous in Bendigo that when we left our stationary car with the windows down, 
we would find three or four of them inside on our return. This butterfly was 
the Meadow Argus (Precis villida), a medium sized butterfly of about 50mm, 
painted in brown and having a pair of eye marking on each wing. Generally, 

they are a common sight as they actively fly about the garden or over roadways 
to settle frequently on the ground. i 


SOME BUTTERFLIES FOUND IN BENDIGO GARDENS continued. 


The caterpillars feed on plantains, snap-dragons and goodenias. Together with 
the Painted Lady, Yellow Admiral and Wanderer, the Meadow Argus hibernates 
during winter to come out on sunny days. 


The well known, introduced Cabbage White Butterfly (Pieris napae) 
needs no introduction for most people who know it to be a common vegetable 
garden pest. It is medium sized (54mm) and can be seen flying for most of the 
year, with a huge population increase around summer. The male is readily 
distinguished from the female by having only a single black dot in each white 
forewing. The female has two dots in each creamish forewing. 


Of the other two white butterflies commonly found in the suburban garden, 
the Woodwhite (Delias aganippe) is the resident and the Caper white (Anaphaeis 
java) the itinerant traveller, Both types are about the same size (70mm), but 
the Woodwhite can be distinguished by having yellow splashes and red dots on 
the under-side of the rear wings. The vagrant Caper white first reaches 
Bendigo in October and continues to pass through until about mid-Autumn. In 
my garden, at the moment, it is the most common butterfly, and although the 
natural food plants are of the Capparis species, I have noticed that the 
females lay eggs in large numbers on young leaves of the citrus trees. Those 
caterpillars that do hatch die soon after. 


Although I have not seen the Orchard Butterfly (Papilio aegeus) in 
Bendigo, I have included it in this list as quite a few naturalists have told 
me of its presence, It is a very large butterfly species being some 120mm 
or so across the wings. The males are marked in black and white, with the 
underside of the hindwings containing orange dots and blue lines. The females 
are slightly larger, but not as strikingly marked, having grey diffused through 
the black colouring. As their popular name suggests, they are attracted to 
orchards: their caterpillars eat the leaves of citrus trees, The yellowish 
eggs are laid singly on the young leaves and when hatched and in the early 
stages, the caterpillars resemble fresh bird droppings. Another interesting 
feature in their life cycle is that the colour of the pupa matches the colour 
of the plant part to which it is attached. Green pupae are found on the 
leaves and green stems, while the grey or brown pupae occur on the older 
branches. 


A somewhat smaller version of the Orchard Butterfly has the rather 
unbecoming name of Dingy Swallowtail (Papilio aegeus) (95mm). Its dress may 
be dingy in comparison with its cousin but its colours of white, black and red 
are very attractive to see in flight as it soars and dives in the sunshine. 
Especially in early afternoon, individual butterflies tend to keep to the same 
flight path, flying lazily up and down for hours at a time. In some areas 
where citrus trees are grown this butterfly and the Orchard Butterfly are 
considered to be a pest. I, however, like to see the caterpillars on my trees 
as it ensures that my garden will have butterflies in the future. I find that 
parasites take a great toll of the caterpillars and only one or two per tree 
survive to complete the life cycle. 


Our best known butterfly would have to be the Wanderer or Monarch 
(Danaus plexippus), a somewhat large, brown, black-veined butterfly (110mm) 
which can be long-lived as an adult. The caterpillars, which feed on milk- 
weeds such as swan plants, turn into the most beautifully coloured pupae of 
metallic greens and blues. ; 
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SOME BUTTERFLIES FOUND IN BENDIGO GARDENS 


continued. 


In Australia, butterflies generally cause little damage to cultivated 
crops or trees and in fact, are of great benefit. Together with bees and some 
flies, they are important pollinators of flowering plants. To keep these lovely 
insects about the garden, all that is needed is a neglected corner where 
butterfly foodplants grow, and favourable flowers to supply nectar. So, when 
next planning your garden, perhaps you could give a thought to setting aside 


a small wilderness area in an out-of-the-way spot. 


project. 


White Grass Dart 


Common Grass -Blue 


Pea Blue 


Little Grass Yellow 


Yellow Admiral 


Painted Lady 


Meadow Argus 


Woodwhite 


Orchard Butterfly 
Dingy Swallowtail 


Wanderer 


_ Couch grass 


Kikuyu grass 


Blady grass 


Lucerne. 
Clover 
French bean 
Edible pea. 


Broad bean 


Sturt's Pea 
Sweet Pea ~ 


Lupin 


Edible pea 
Broad bean 


Cassia 


Native nettle 
Stinging nettle 


. Everlastings 


Cape weed 
Scotch thistle 


Plantain 


Mistletoe 
a} 


Wild Cherry 
Quandong 


Citrus trees 
Citrus trees 


Cotton bush. Swan plant. 


The list of food-plants below has been compiled to help you with such 2 


Cynodon dactylon 

Poa spp. 

Pennisetum clandestinum 
Paspalum dilataium 
Imperata sp. 


Glycine spp. 
Indigofera spp. 
Lotus australis 
Swainsona spp. 


Clianthus formosus 


Lotus australis 
Swainsona spp. 


Cassia tomentosa 
vt coronilloides 
x fistula 
ae nemophila 
Neptunia gracilis 


Urtica insisa 
MW) urens 


Helichrysum spp. 


Portulaca sp. 
Verbena sp. 
Antirrhinum sp. 
Plantago lanceolata 
Goodenia sp. 

Amyenia miquelii 

"  preissii ; 

Exocarpus cupressiformis 
Santalum acuminatum 

lanceolatum 


South African cotton bush, Asclepias rotundifolia 


RUFOUS SONGLARK - Cinclorhamphus mathewsi 
BROWN SONGLARK - Cinclorhamphus cruralis 
Bendigo Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night 5th September 1980 


Appearance Brown, coloured birds, paler underneath. The rufous songlark has 

a rufous rump and dark streaks in the upper plumage. The male has the upper 
breast spotted, whereas the female has a grey upper breast. 

The brown songlark is slightly larger and has a brown rump. The male is darker 
brown above and the female smaller, paler in colour above, with a dark patch 
underneath. 


Calls” Rufous songlark - a loud melodious, but somewhat scratchy song, mostly 
given when flying between perches, less commonly while perched, A trill is 
often given while perched, 

Brown songlark - similar to the rufous songlark, but less melodious , 
harsher, singing as it ascends and descends to the ground. 


Habitats Both species inhabit grassland areas, the rufous species Perens 
lightly timbered grassland, and the brown species favouring treeless 
pasture areas, or very sparsely timbered localities. - 


Food consists of seeds and insects obtained on the ground. 


Breeding begins in August or September and continues sometimes to January. 
Nests are open, cup-shaped, built of grass stems lined with finer material, 
sometimes hair, and placed on the ground, usually well-hidden under grass 
tussocks, rushes or the like. 

Usually three eggs are laid, sometimes four, which are pale pink with dark 
reddish or brown spots and freckles, denser at the larger end. 

_ The Rufous songlark often builds in small depressions in the ground. Nests 
are also found in close proximity to previous nests in successive years, - 
presumably built by the same birds. There is also evidence of two clutches 
being laid in the season, but it is not certain whether the first was 
successful or not. 


General: When nesting, birds alight some distance from the nest, and walk 
under cover to reach the nest. The same secretive procedure is used when 
leaving the nest, so it is difficult to discover the nest by watching the birds. 
Observations indicate that sometimes the one male bird may mate with two or 
more female birds, 

The male Brown songlark is sametliry from 5 to 7 cms longer than the phe 

Brown songlark and both the male and female Rufous songlarks. 

Male and female birds have similar calls, but the male birds are much more 
vocal than the females, especially during the nesting period. 


Movements Both species are migratory in the Bendigo area but some individuals 
appear to remain through the winter period, and migration appears to be 
affected by seasonal conditions in northern areas. When conditions are very 
favourable further north, few birds migrate to the Bendigo district. 

It has been noticed that the Brown songlark is extremely common in the 
saltbush country of the Riverina district. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN 
by Tom Patullo. 


After two inches of rain in October followed by another inch during the 
first week in November, combined with mild spring weather conducive to 
wonderful growing conditions, many of our plants put on an abundance of 
tender new growth. Then came the heat wave in the second week in November, 
making careful watering so very important. In such conditions I think it is 
important that you do not. water during the heat of the day, unless one has 
drip irrigation, which ensures that moisture reaches the root area only. 
Watering by hose is best done when the sun is gone. Be sure to give sufficient 
watering to soak down to the roots, At this time of the evening it can also be 
beneficial to give the foliage a good hosing as it washes dust from the leaves, 
and the plant has all night to absorb the excess moisture through the foliage. 
Be especially careful to give young, spring planted natives a good drink. 


This month we can discuss the growing of the South African native Protea, 
Although not indigenous to Australia, it is still a native plant, unchanged 
by centuries of cultivation. Protea is a member of the family Proteaceae, 

a family well represented among our own native plants by the Grevilleas, 
Hakeas, Waratahs etc. This suggests that in the dim distant past all these 
genera had the same common parent. 


For nearly six years now I have been endeavouring to grow Proteas in our 
area, with varied success. I can now pass on information which may help others 
who may wish to try a couple in their garden. Difficult to propogate, either 
by seed or cutting, these plants are occasionally obtainable from our nurseries. 
They are not common in gardens in our area, but I have found that there is no 
reason why they should not be grown here. They grow to medium to large 
evergreen shrubs with attractive foliage, while the flowers are certainly 
spectacular and beautiful. 


Growing naturally on the seaward slopes of the South African mountains 
they are often enshrouded in mists and fogs which drift in from the ocean, 
so we see that their natural environment differs greatly to ours. The commercial 
growers who supply our florists with cut flowers have their nurseries. in the 
Dandenong Ranges, where growing Proteas seems to present no problems. 
However with a little care and some special treatment we can grow them locally. 
I have eighteen -growing in the garden and most of them are thriving and 
flowering well. Their flowering time varies with the different varieties. 


The most magnificient of all Proteas, Protea cynaroides, the King Protea, 
which: flowers at this time of the year, I have found to be the hardest to grow. 
This beautiful flower, which opens to almost the size of a dinner plate, 
upto ten inches across, varies from bright red to delicate pink on the 
outside bracts, with soft bluish grey to white centres. I have made four 
attempts to grow this protea and have had three failures. However my fourth 
attempt, planted eighteen months ago, is now a thriving plant some two feet 
high, and I expect it to flower next year, I have found that it needs similar 
conditions to a Rhododendron, that is a cool southern aspect and ample 
moisture in the root area. 


Now for the easiest Protea to grow, which I have found to be Protea repens,. 
the Sugar Bush. There are two colour variations; a pure white and a red and 
white, the latter being the choicest. Both varieties grow and flower well 
in my garden. Other species that are sometimes available at our nurseries are 
‘Protea mellifera, P.susanne, P.minor, P.grandiceps, P.babidgera, the Queen — 
Protea, P.compacta, P.pulchella and P.eximia. 


ge 


IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


Proteas, in common with most of our Australian natives, need acid soil, 
good drainage and adequate moisture at the root area during their growing 
season. They do best where there is free air circulation round their foliage, 
SO avoid proximity to walls and angles in buildings, 

I have had the greatest success in the built up beds, using natural soil, 
compost and some course sand, with a light dressing of blood and bone. 

This mixture was worked up deeply with a rotary cultivator before planting 
and I have not used any fertiliser: since,- Once the plants start growing do 
not cultivate again as the feeder roots develop very close to the surface. 
Stake and tie the main stem when young. Some of the species may soon put out 
side shoots, which invariably turn downwards. ‘They love to lean on their 
elbows. A good thick mulch of straw or similar material during the hot weather 
is beneficial. It is best to remove the spent flowers, as the maturing seed 
boxes rob your plant. This is the time to be sure that your plant has 
adequate moisture round thé root area, as the growing season follows the 


fading of the flowers, 


The only pruning needed can be achieved by cutting the flowers for interior 
decoration; they last in a vase for weeks, When cutting the flowers be sure 
to leave three or four side buds on the current years growth. Protea eximia 
may be the exception, as it appears to be inclined to tall slender growth, 

and some pruning of the long stems after flowering could improve the shape of 
the bush. This Protea may also be induced to flower all year zound by copious 
watering in the summer,. 


Summing up we can say that, meta soil, good drainage, free air circulation 
vourid the foliage, winter rainfall, adequate moisture at the root area during 
the growing period and plenty of sun are the requisites for growing Proteas, 
with the exception of the King Protea, Protea cynaroides, for which I would 
add a cool moist situation. Given the-above conditions we can grow Proteas in 
our area, 
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RALPH ILLIDGE SANCTUARY oy Richard Levy. 


Members will remember that John Seebeck of the Fisheries & Wildlife Dept., 
spoke. to us in June on his research into the Potoroo ~ the rat Kangaroo in 
Victoria.. Much of the research took place at the Steene Tllidge Sanctuary, 32 km 
east of Warrnambool on the Cobden road. 

To ensure that the area remained in its natural state, Ralph Illidge © 
donated his property "Bimbimbi" ~ "a place of many birds'' - to the Victorian 
Conservation Trust in 1975, It consists of 40 hectares of beautiful, tall open 
Eucalyptus forest and I.was able to make a short visit late in October, en route 
from Warrnambool to Geelong. I was delighted with the. place, and plan to return 
to take a more leisurely investigation of the area. There is a planned nature 
walk, with numerous pegs marking points of interest with note of explanation, 
Many native birds were evident, very tame and quite used to humans. The 
caretaker explained that one is quite likely to see the BECOLOOS? the black 
wallaby and the grey kangaroo in the sanctuary. 
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10. 
THE PEPPER TREE 
No. 2 in an occasional series on exotic trees in North Central Victoria. 
by Eric Wilkinson 


PEPPER TREE (Schinus molle) Fam. Anacardaciae; Tribe Rhoideae 


Also known as Pepperina, Pirul, Peppercorn Tree, Peruvian Pepper Tree, 
Peruvian Mastic Tree, Californian Pepper Tree, and American Mastic Tree. 
(Just to add a little more confusion, one reference gave the scientific name 
as Schinus areira.) 


In the first article in this series I dealt with the Manna Ash (Fraxinus 
ornus) which had caught my eye in Daylesford last autumn. I thought it more 
appropriate to choose an exotic tree widely grown in Bendigo for the second 
article, i have chosen the Pepper Tree because it has been most successful 
in spreading itself across our mine despoiled areas, and more than any other 
exotic tree has given a very distinctive appearance to the Bendigo urban 
landscape. Generally regarded with an air of some hostility by most Bendigonians, 
mainly because of the very vigorous and destructive root system, it is a 
much maligned tree. The following quote from an American book on trees for parks 
and gardens might surprise many who decry the Pepper Tree. 


"Tf planted where its inherent drawbacks will be no serious problem — 
you could hardly choose another tree with more character and beauty." 


The Pepper Tree belongs to the family Anacardaciae, with 77 genera and 
about 600 species of trees, shrubs and lianas. Some of the Pepper Tree's 
well known relatives include cashew, pistachia, mango, rhus (or sumac) and 
smoke tree. The family is mainly tropical to sub-tropical, with only a few 
temperate representatives. Its greatest development is in South America, 
Malaysia and Africa, but a few genera are found in temperate North America, 
the Mediterranean, Asia Minor, temperate to tropical Asia and North East © 
Australia (Queensland), The family is characterised by specialised resin ducts, 
although the leaves are not oil dotted. The resinous exudations are often 
poisonous, or at least irritant. An example familiar to most people is Rhus, 
Economic uses of the family include tannin production, fruits and timber. 


Schinus belongs to the tribe Rhoideae, which has 42 genera, including 
Cotinus, Pistacia, Rhus and Schinopsis, all of which include species which 
are major sources of tannins for the leather industry overseas. This tribe 
is pan-tropical in distribution, and also. occurs in temperate Eurasia, South 
Africa and North and South America. 


The generic name Schinus is derived from the fact that the tree exudes 
a mastic like resin, similar to that of the Mediterranean tree Pistacia 
terebrinthus , | ‘which the Greeks called Schinos. The specific name molle 
is derived from 'Mulli", the Inca name for the tree. 


The Pepper Tree is a native of Peru, where it forms a major component 
of the gallery forests which grow along the rivers which flow into the 
Pacific from the western side of the Andes. These rivers flow through an arid 
region where rain hardly ever falls. The cold Humboldt current flows north 
along the Peruvian coast, and the collision of cold air from over the current 
with warm air on shore generates mist, but very little rain. Forest vegetation 
is therefore limited to the vicinities of the rivers. Only the bigger rivers 
- are perennial, but all are subject to sudden flash flooding which can drastically 
scour the banks, The very strong, tenacious roots of the Pepper Tree have 
obviously given it an evolutionary advantage in this situation. 
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THE PEPPER TREE continued 


The Pepper Tree will grow in areas with rainfall as low as 350 mm (16") 
per annum. Its virtues as a shade tree suitable for hot climates were 
recognised very early. It.was being grown in Portugal as early as 1597, and is 
still widely grown in the’ Mediterranean areas of Europe. It has been so widely 
grown in California and elsewhere in the U.S.A. that many Americans think of it 
as a native tree, a fate it shares with our own Eucalypts. I have not been able 
to find out the circumstances in which the Pepper Tree was introduced to 
Bendigo. It has been’ suggested to me that they may have been brought to Bendigo 
by Californean miners’ who already knew them as quick growing, heat resistant 
shade trees. I have also been told that they were planted on a large scale — 
in the later part of the 19th Century, in an attempt to reduce the problem 
of locally generated sand and dust storms blowing off the mine sand heaps. 

I would be interested to hear from anyone having more definite information. 


The economic uses of the Pepper Tree are varied. It yields a gum of 
mastic type. The seeds are ground and used as a condiment, or as an adulterant 
of pepper. The Incas made a wine from the fruit, and a mildly alcoholic drink 
is still produced from the fruits in Peru today. The Peruvians also’ use the 
volatile oils from the leaves for medicinal purposes. 


Description 


The Pepper Tree is heavily branched from low down on the trunk, while the 
outer branches and branchlets are pendulous, giving a graceful, weeping willow- 
like appearance. The bark is roughened and picturesque on the trunk and main 
branches, which grow to massive proportions in older trees. The spread of the 
tree equals its height, which can be as much as 17 metres (55 feet) in mature 
trees. It will reach 12 metres (40 feet) in 20 years or less. It is frost 
tender when young, and seedlings resent root disturbances. They can be 
transplanted with care, but they struggle for a season or two, compared to the 
vigorous growth of self sown seedlings. The success of self sown trees in the 
hostile environment of Bendigo's sand and mullock heaps is ample evidence of 
their toughness, and suitability for this climate. However they will not grow 
in cold climates or wet soils. 


The long pendent, pinnate Tavs are from 15 to 25 om long with 15 to 41 
smooth edged leaflets of from 5 to 8 cm in length, arranged alternately. The 
juvenile foliage is distinctively different in that the leaflets are lesser in 
number, have a serrated margin, and a prominent, tapering, centrally placed 
terminal leaflet. (None of the eight references I consulted mentioned ide 
juvenile foliage). The tree is evergreen. 


The small, inconspicuous, yellowish-greeny-white. flowers appear in spring. 
The individual flowers are only about 5 mm across, but they hang in loose 
clusters of up to several centimetres in length. Some people are allergic to 
the pollen. Male and female flowers.are on separate trees (dioecious), and on 
the female trees the flowers are followed in autumn by pretty, rose-pink pea 
shaped fruits (drapes) in long, hanging clusters. These are eaten by blackbirds, 
and probably by other fruit eating birds. Silvereyes and sparrows spend a lot 
of time in our Pepper Tree, and both seem to also delight in the fruit. 
Birds are responsible for the wide spread of Pepper Tree seedlings. 


The roots are vigorous and tenacious. They lift and crack pavements, 
distort buildings, and invade water and sewer pipes. These are the things which 
have led to the general dislike of the tree, but this unpopularity has led to 
unnecessary destruction of Pepper’ Trees growing in places ynere their roots 
could do no harm, and their shade was an asset. 
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THE PEPPER TREE continued 


It really is a most attractive tree, which softens what would otherwise be the. 
very harsh landscape of the mine despoiled areas, As these are progressively 
reclaimed, the Pepper Tree will gradually disappear. It. would be a great pity 
if they disappeared altogether, although this is unlikely because of the — 
number: which are growing on private property. O18 i a 

Two related species which have also been introduced to Victoria are 
Schinus terebrinthifolius (Brazilian Pepper Tree), and S.polygamus (Chilean 
Pepper Tree), The former is a smaller tree than S.molle, and is deciduous 
whereas molle is evergreen. It has fewer and broader leaflets of a bright, 
glossy dark green, and the branches are stiffer. It has bright red berries 
in winter, which has led to the name Christmas Berry in the Northern Hemisphere. 
The berries are claimed to be too astringent for birds to eat. It is better 
suited to warmer climates, and is frost and drought resistant. 


_ The Chilean Pepper Tree is smaller still, growing to about 6 metres 
(20 feet). It is evergreen or semi-deciduous, according to situation, It 
has small, oval, dark green leaves, and clusters of small, purple berries in 
summer, It can withstand severe frost, heat and drought. 
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HONEYEATER HAPPENINGS : 
z Fa 9DLO GL enol Miodeig Bi by Ray Wallace, 
NEW HOLLAND HONEYEATERS NESTING IN A SUBURBAN CARDEN 
ener aera nee ren ree nae d 5 

On the 9th of July I first observed a pair of New Holland Honeyeaters 


“in my Eaglehawk garden which is the average quarter acre block, heavily planted 
with native plants, interspersed with an occasional large exotic tree. New 
Holland Honeyeaters are rather common in the areas’ around Melvillets Caves, 
Dargile Forest etc. but are rare just in and around Bendigo itself, 
I well remember the first New Hollands I ever observed,in Peter Ellis’ garden. 
I was delighted with their streaked black and white plumage and the vivid 
flash of yellow in the wing. They ane aggressive, colourful ragamuffins, 
forever chasing other birds - the word stillness has never entered their 
vocabulary. Towards the end of September feverish activity started to take 
place in my garden, when nesting was embarked upon. The nest was placed in 
a very dense, prickly leaved, hybrid Grevillea "White Wings", about three feet 
above the ground, The two very pale pink, spotted eggs eventually produced 
two babies which are now similar, but somewhat duller in plumage, when 
compared to their parents, The four New Holland Honeyeaters are still in 
residence and, hopefully, they may be here to stay. | ; 
A_BLACK HONEYEATER PAYS A VISIT 

“On the 8th of November whilst waiting in the garden for some B.0.C. members 
whom I was to take to Whingee swamp, I had the extreme good fortune to be 
visited by the very rare Black Honeyeater, The Black Honeyeater is one of our 
smaller species, being about the size of a Silvereye and somewhat similar in 
its pied colouration to a Hooded Robin. There was an irruption of this rare 
_ Species in Bendigo in the 1940's when the late Mark Cohn took a notable series 
of photos of the species. During that visit the species was observed to be 
partial to habitat consisting mainly of Chinese scrub (Cassinia arcuata), 
in which it nested. et ke / e 

The single male bird which visited my garden fed avidly amidst a heavy 
blossoming of Eucalyptus leucoxylon, diverting its attention once to a heavily 
flowering Green Mallee, (Eucalyptus viridus), The bird was in the garden area 
for 10 minutes before flying off. Despite careful observation no evidence has 
occurred of a second visit. 
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BIRD NOTES 


Notes and observations from the Bird Observers Group meeting on Friday 
the 7th of November. 


A Black neneventen was watched as it nak on a flowering bottlebrush 
(Callistemon), at Long Gully. This it did by hovering by the flower, in the 
manner of a hummingbird, using its long curved bill to advantage. The black 
honeyeater is one of Bendigo's smallest honeyeaters, and one of the least 
often seen, It has not been reported here for about 30 years. This species is 
a highly nomadic inhabitant of the arid inland, and only occasionally comes. 
this far south, perhaps when forced to by drought in its usual haunts. It 

is worth noting that the planted bottlebrush was on the edge of a fairly 
extensive area of chinese scrub and other shrubs that regrow in part-cleared 
areas. Reports of this bird here in the 1940's were in a similar habitat, 
which perhaps most closely resembles their arid scrub home. 


A White-fronted honeyeater was observed in a suburban garden near the middle 
of Bendigo. Like the black honeyeater, this species is a nomad of the inland, 
and may well have come south for the same reason. Prior Bendigo reports are 
only a few times from the Whipstick and once from Spring Gully. 


Another honeyeater of the inland is the Spiny-cheeked. However, this 

species is not as nomadic, and occurs regularly in more southerly areas, such 
as at Melville Caves, They occasionally turn up in the cay, of Sicunsi se One 
was seen at Long Gully recently. 


The large number of White-browed woodswallows noted in last HOHE" s Magazine, 
continue to be observed, although it was reported that they are scarce around 
Maryborough. Quite a number of nests have been found. It was observed, 
however, that in some areas, after hatching the eggs, the birds all 

deserted their young, and moved out of the locality. These woodswallows will 
desert if conditions are unsuitable. This habit, and their rapid breeding 
when conditions are suitable, are adaptations to survival in the arid terrain 
of which they are normally the nomadic inhabitants. 


There were many further reports of the Painted honeyeater, this being far 

more than have been seen for quite a few years. Observations were at West 
Bendigo, Diamond Hill, Crusoe Reservoir, German Gully, Mandurang, Mandurang . 
South, Sedgwick and Strathfieldsays: A pair at Mandurang South were seen 
nesting. Both. birds take turns at sitting on the eggs. The nest is situated 

in the terminal foliage of a yellow box tree, at about thirty-five feet height. 


Mr, Flentje and Mr. Burgess are keeping three pairs of nesting Spotted - 
hightjars under observation, in the Whipstick. Each clutch consists of only 
one egg, “ata on the ground, which is normal for the spotted nightjar. 

All three pairs have had one clutch, and all hatched. One pair, when their 
young one was three weeks old, laid another egg. The second pair have 7 young 
one of similar age, but have not yet laid a second egg. The third pair's 

young one died when it was five or six days old. Mr. Flentje won a high 
commendation in this year's Photoflora for his series of slides of the spotted 
nightjars at various stages of nesting, taken last year in the Whipstick. 


Many other birds were reported nesting. Both male and female rufous whistlers 
were seen building a nest in the Whipstick, Usually the female does most of 
the building. Grey shrike-thrushes are nesting in a hanging basket on a veranda 
at Strathfieldsaye. An unusual nesting site for a pair of mudlarks was on the 
top of a T.V. antenna, at Epsom. 
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BIRD NOTES continued 


Little grees may have several broods of young each year. At Strathfieldsaye, 
little grebes had four successive broods in 1978/79, five successive broods 
in 1979/80, and a pair are on their third so far this year. A willie wagtail's 
nest at Epsom was abandoned and destroyed following heavy rain. 

A little eagles nest at Sedgwick now contains a young one, 

Black-faced cuckoo-shrikes, restless flycatchers, willie wagtails and white- 
plumed honeyeaters all Biccdeanaie reared their young, also at Sedgwick. 


In recent years, there have been a few spring-time reports of Leaden flycatchers 
mainly at Sedgwick, Pilcher's Bridge and Emu Creek. One male was seen during — 
October at Pilcher's Bridge, and a pair were at Sedgwick in early November. 


Also from Pilcher's Bridge during October was a sighting of one rufous 
fantail, These birds migrate from northern Australia and New Guinea to the 
wet forests of the south-east, where they breed in late spring and summer, 
This downward migration occurs in October, and it is possible that this 
individual was passing through on migration. 


A pair of the introduced Indian myna were seen in farmland north of 
Elphinstone, They are known to occur as close to Bendigo as Knowsley and 
Mia Mia. It is a matter. of some contention as to whether this bird will 
eventually reach Bendigo {they mostly live in towns) and if so, whether we 
should prevent them from establishing or not. 


Purther to last month's discussion on Black-shouldered kites, it was noted 
that a similar dramatic increase in numbers. had occurved in the Maryborough 
district. 


The late arrival of the Whitecwitiged Pa ene was noted ag month. 
Observations of good numbers sistas from the day following the meeting, 
October the kth, 


Many observers vould renin that some birds can ae approached much more 
veadily in a car than on foot, a technique that has been used to advantage in . 
photography. A Painted quail approached a car to within a metre, and stayed 
for five minutes, whilst the observer took shelter from rain. 


The Crested shriketit. often feeds by prying or tearing bark off tree trunks 
with its powerful bill, uncovering grubs and insects, They may even be seen 
doing this in suburban areas, as was noted at Golden Square recently.. 


Cockatiels and a Little falcon were seen at Strathfieldsaye. The cockatiels 
have stayed for at least ten days. They are usually visitors during the warmer | 
months , and are mostly seen in lightly timbered farm areas, The little falcon 
is widespread in the Bendigo area, but is not so frequently seen. Most — 
observations are in the city limits, being of a bird perched on a television 
aerial, ; 


You don't have to go bush to go bird watching! 
A Reedwarbler called loudly and persistently for several days from the 
vegetation | around gis Sunk pond CeLyecn the City HES and the library. 


Editors Note: On the day that Don Franklin delivered the bird notes to me, 
I mentioned to him that a Reed Warbler had been calling from the trees in 
the park between the State Offices and Lyttleton Terrace. It stayed around 
for three days, but has not been heard since, This was probably the same 
bird as the one referred to above. 
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JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP REPORT 
by John Lindner, 


November 2nd Excursion. 
Subject: Birds of prey of the Bendigo district. 


Leaders: Ray Wallace and Glenise Moors. 


Twelve children and seven adults attended this excursion. 
In his talk, Ray firstly defined diurnal birds of prey. They are birds which 
hunt on the wing for their food which is usually live, but may be dead flesh 
(carrion). They have to cover large areas in search of food, and flight is 
very important to them. Surprise is also an important element in their success 
as hunters. They have hooked beaks for tearing their food apart, and strongly 
clawed feet for grasping and carrying their prey. 


There are four major habitats around Bendigo, in which you can usually 
expect to find certain specific birds of prey, although they sometimes range 
from one to the other, They use these habitats according to the food they 
prefer and their hunting methods, which are determined by their size and 
ability to manoevre. 


The field trip was to Mandurang South, with a walk along the water _ 
reserve. Only the merest glimpses of a Brown falcon and a Wedge-tailed eagle 
were had, but the highlight of the afternoon, apart from the three Black Snakes, 
was the observation of the Little Eagle. 


The first sighting was from the Mandurang South road. The single bird was 
a great distance away, but gradually came near enough to enable positive 
identification by the dark leading edge to the underwing, and the short, 
squarish tail, Suddenly it plummeted in a spectacular dive, its wings folded, 
and was lost to view behind trees. A short time later it rose and passed 
swiftly nearly overhead, carrying the prey it had caught, which may have been 
a rat or something similar. 


We were then taken along the water channel to the area where Glenise had 
found a nest some time before. We did not go closer than 75-100 metres to the 
tall tree which held the nest: it was rather tricky to see at that distance. 

A fluffy white chick was visible for a short while, before it subsided into the 
nest. It was quite windy, and overhead the parent birds alternately hung 

quite still or raced about. The really interesting thing was that one was a 
dark phase bird, quite dark brown or reddish-brown with no visible underwing 
pattern. The other was a light phase bird, with a light greyish body and wings, 
and dark leading and trailing edges to the underwing pattern. 

The term "phase" is rather misleading: it does not mean that one pattern and 
colour stage is succeeded by another, It means something more like "form" or 
"type", Both birds had short squared tails, but when they fanned them, the 
term "squared" tended to be a little misleading too. The birds soared and 
wheeled together, and several times, crossing each other's path, they 

grappled with their talons and rolled over, It was then that you could clearly 
see the difference in size. The dark phase bird was much larger than the light 
phase, and it was assumed that it was the female. In birds of prey, the 

female is nearly always larger than the male. Incidentally, the first Little 
Eagle observed was not one of this pair. There may well be another pair of 
breeding Little Eagles in that area. 


This series of observations made on one species of bird over about 
two hours was most satisfying to all who came. 
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JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP REPORT continued 


Summary of distinctive field identification cheracteristics and behaviour of 
the Diurnal Birds of Prey (Order Accipitriformes).. 


Species 


Brown Goshawk 
(Collared 
Sparrowhawk is 
very similar 
but smaller) 
Little Falcon 


Swamp Harrier 


(compare with 
Spotted Harrier) 


Whistling Eagle 


(compare with 
Little Eagle) 


Brown Falcon 
Spotted Harrier 


(compare with 
Swamp Harrier) © 


Little Eagle 

(compare with 
Whistling ~— 

Eagle) 


Black Falcon 


Shape 

Wings Tail 

short, long, 

broad rounded 

pointed, 

sickle- 

shaped . 

from 

below 

long, 

upswept 

in profile 

Long long, 

"fingers" rounded 

at ends, 

bowed in 

profile - 

long short 
and 
broad 

long, boldly 

upswept barred 

LT et heceen WL Ch: 

profile black, 

very 

distinct- 
ive 

broad, short 

short and 

"fingers" squarish 

at ends, 

flat in 

profile 

pointed, 

sickle- 

shaped 

from 


Colours € Patterns 


muted barring on 
breast 


dark above, — 
gingerish below 


white rump is 
distinctive, 
brownish 


pale leading 

edge to the 
underwing pattern, 
generally buffish- 
brown 


dark brown above, 
paler brown below 


gingerish 
spotted white 
below 


dark leading edge 
‘to the under- 


wing pattern 


dark in colour 
with white throat 
patch 


Habits 


a slow flier 
usually, puts on 
sudden bursts of 
speed 


very fast 


circles slowly 


_ close to the 


ground 


soaring at height, 
slow flapping 


slow flier with 
heavy flapping, 
often seen perched 


‘on vantage point 


circles slowly 
close. to the 
ground 


circles and 
soars at height, 
fast flier 


very fast flight 


g 
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JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP REPORT continued 


Species ; Shape . Colours § Patterns Habits 

SN LOe Se eee aL ' 
Black- u a alg pale grey to white, ~ hovering or 
Shouldered — ~~~ black shoulder © ~~ sitting on 
Kite mida pvt markings, small. vantage point. 


black patch on 
underside of wings 
seen from below. 


Nankeen ~~ - ginger-brown above, hovering « or 
Kestrel ~. buff to white below . sitting. on 
5 Let dark band at end of vantage point | 
tail , ; 
Peregrine . pointed, _.. bluish-grey above, very fast 
Falcon  gickle- white to cream below 
' “shaped ' EEE 
from 
below © 
Wedge-tailed very wedge brown to dark brown soars at height 
Eagle flong- shape’. 5 iy. cree! 
and — ists =+ 
broad. distint- 
: ive =. 
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SS SIGHTING IN CROSBIE FOREST. ; . 
an by. John Lindner. ; 
The most ‘unusual Spaeuvaticn! made deine the Bird Observers Group’ 


‘Campout at Crosbie Forest on 18th and 19th October could well lay claim to 


"Most Bizarre Siting for 1980", It was a very lonely looking male dromedary 
(single-humped) camel, not far from the camp. We were very unsure what its - 
reactions would be, but it turned out to be quite placid, and could even be 
patted, It did have however a fearsome set of extremely dirty teeth. 

We found what appeared to be a Sleeping and latrine area near the grass-tree 
patch. By Saturday afternoon he had wandered down into’ the wooded ee ey) 
quite near a mob of sheep, where there was good grass. 


The Shire of McIvor and the Forests Commission Office at Heathcote were — 
notified on the following Monday. The seid ise escaped ‘from ENTS 
property once before. 
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WALTZING MATILDA 
by Peter Ellis. 


This article is in no way related to natural history, except in an 
indirect sense. Those who follow the pursuits of studying wildlife occasionally 
hold campouts in the bush, and are drawn to the atmosphere of the campfire, 
with its spontaneous session of yarns, recitations, bush music and songs. 


Hence over the years at annual social break-ups, the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club has featured, from within, talent unsurpassed from through- 
out the land, captivating many an audience with "The Old Mass Shandrydan", 
"Clancy's gone to Queensland Droving and we don't know where he are", 

"The Bush Christening", and so on, At the December social last year you will 
recall the premier performance of the Whirrakee Bush Band before a capacity 
audience, With the performance of a genuine Australian Bush Song, applause, 
standing ovations, foot-stomping and wild enthusiasm reached a fervent climax, 
to be suddenly extinguished by a cry from the Olde Recitation Comrades - in - 
Arms - "Now let's have the real version!", 


Well, in all seriousness, the question of the original version of 
Waltzing Matilda did come from last years performance at the Christmas social. 
Hy interest in this most popular of all Australian songs was aroused by the 
differing views as to which was the original version, and I was determined to 
track down the story of Waltzing Matilda. 


The result is that both parties were right and wrong. The well-known 
tune that everybody learned from childhood is the original tune, but the 
words are not. The so-called "Queensland Version" played by the club musicians 
has Banjo Pattersons' original words, but this genuine Australian folk tune 
is not the original one. 


The following account is a precis of the events as outlined in my source 
of information, Pro Harts' "Waltzing Matilda", a book in which the historical 
background is outlined by Graham Jenkin, The scene is set at Dagworth Station 
near Winton, in central western Queensland, early in 1895. It is a period 
of depression, when swagmen and "sundowners" - (professional swagmen, so 
called because they arrived at sundown when it was too late to be offered work) - 
were to be seen in numbers. The term "Waltzing matilda" had already been 
coined in that part of Australia - perhaps in other areas too. Large parties 
of Germans migrated to Australia in the 1830's and the term "walzen" was 
the German slang for strolling, whilst "Mathilde" was a nickname for a female 
companion, and also referred to the rolled up great coats carried by soldiers. 
The term Mathilde had come from reference to the ladies of disreputable 
character that frequented the encampments of soldiers. Journeymen also 
referred to their bags of tools as Mathildes, Thus it is little wonder that 
when these German immigrants saw the Australian shearers and sundowners 
travelling with their roll of swag on their backs, that they were said to be 
"walzen" their "mathildes". When anglicised we have the term Waltzing Matilda, 
which by 1895 was widely in use in this part of Queensland. 


The other part of the story centres on a Macpherson family, and Banjo 
Patterson, a writer for the "Bulletin". Ewan Macpherson purchased the Dagworth 
Station in Queensland, and moved there with his sons to run the property. 

His wife and daughter stayed on in Melbourne for the time being. 


On April 1894, whilst visiting her sister near Camperdown, daughter 
Christina experienced the highlight of her stay - a trip to the Warrnambool 
Annual Race Meeting. 
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WALTZING MATILDA continued 


At this race meeting the Warrnambool Town Band played a stirring march - 
"Craigielee March", which had been arranged by a migrant composer, Thomas 
Bulch ("Godfrey Parker"), from an earlier Scottish march - "Thou Bonnie Woods 
O' Craigielee", Christina Macpherson was so impressed with this tune she _ 
committed it to memory and often played it.on an autoharp. 


Soon afterwards, her mother died, and the whole Macpherson family were 
prematurely forced to shift to Dagworth Station at a time when the running of 
the property was difficult. 


In the 1880's and 90's, wool prices were low, banks closed, and things 
were pretty difficult for the bushman's way of life, and it is from-these 
troubled times that the sense of mate-ship evolved. At this time of severe 
depression the squatters fully exploited shearers, and Dagworth was the scene 
of much unrest, ‘with shearers strikes, counter moves by the squatter with 
employment of "scab" labour, and so on, Bear in mind that the shearer when 
travelling between jobs was temporarily a swagman. It was bush tradition to. 
offer swagmen lodging and food for work. The professional swagman however,the 
sundowner, escaped work, and thus hospitality was not always forthcoming. 

A swagman refused a meal would often butcher a sheep, leaving the remains 

in a conspicuous place in defiance of the squatter. Another form of 
retaliation was to set the property alight. Mateship was strongest between 
shearers in these times, and the same tricks were employed through organized 
unionism, The squatters were apt to find their sheds in flames, and their 
sheep butchered. 


Such was the scene at Dagworth Station and three troopers had to be called 
in. Only weeks beforehand a man had been found drowned in a nearby billabong. 
A few months later, when news of these events was still buzzing around, Banjo 
Patterson arrived on a nearby station for a holiday. (The plot thickens!) 


Naturally he put pen to paper, and on hearing Christina's tune on the 
autoharp - a slightly altered but still reasonably accurate PERS ln of 
Craigielee - the words were arranged to that tune. 


Now it is the events that follow that led to the controversy over the 
proper version of Waltzing Matilda, (which can be no other than the above). 
The tune circulated the Winton district, and after being played at a local 
dance at Hughenden, N.E. of Winton, was sung by all the townsfolk. It spread 
like wildfire throughout the country, and it is no wonder that even today you 
hear comments like "My grandfather often whistled Waltzing Matilda, and the 
tune was different to either the well known one or the so-called Queensland 
version", It is also no wonder many considered Waltzing Matilda a real bush 
song, and much older than it really was. 


The controversy deepened because Banjo aia not publish it at the time. He 
was working on recording bush ballads, and could not consider it as such, as 
it was a bush song composed to a specific tune. It therefore could not be 
included in "The Man from Snowy River and Other Verses" which were bush 
ballads for the spoken voice. Similarly in 1905 when he published "Old Bush 
Songs", Waltzing Matilda was not included because it was a new song. 


He sold the lyrics for the song to Angus and Robertson in 1903. In the 
same year they sold the lyrics to Inglis and Co., Tea Merchants. It was used . 
as a promotion gimmick, and each packet of "Billy of Tea'' brand was wrapped 
with the words of the song. 
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‘WALTZING MATILDA continued 


Such was the flood of requests for the music (which had circulated by ear - 
it had not been written down), that Marie Cowan, wife of one of the directors 
of the tea company, was requested to put the music to paper, Marie Cowan 
never claimed the version was hers; she simply wrote the notes for the most 
popular version that was in circulation - but the musical publishers later 
printed it as the Marie Cowan version. 


Now the other version also originated in Queensland, and is now known as 
"the Queensland version" - confusing when the original and well known tune 
also commenced circulation in Queensland. The Queensland version (or Buderin 
tune, or Cloncurry variant), is thought to have originated from a bushman who 
had the words of Waltzing Matilda from his tea packet, but had not heard the 
tune, and sang the words as they best sounded to him, Thus his version has a 
more genuine folk-ring about it, and was (in error) considered by many to be 
the proper version. This is the version played last year by the Whirrakee Bush 
Band. It is a true Australian folk song, and oddly enough the words are the 
original ones by Banjo Patterson, whilst the original Macpherson tune from 
Craigielee - the well known tune - has words that are somewhat altered. 


Many consider Banjo's original words to be the best suited, yet I find 
it difficult to fit them to the original tune. In contrast they fit well to 
the folk version, as would be expected from its origin. 


In 1917 Patterson finally published Waltzing Matilda in "Saltbush Bill, 
J.P. and Other Verses'', During World War 1, when the soldiers returned singing 
Waltzing Matilda, Patterson was heard to say - "I sold it for a fiver, but 
it's worth a million to hear it sung like that", 


And so friends, there is the fascinating story of Waltzing Matilda. 
At this years' Christmas social, the Whirrakee Bush Band will feature both 
versions. Incidentally, I noticed on a version sung by the Irish Rovers, 
that they have cleverly combined the music of the verse of the original and the 
chorus of the Queensland version. Trust the Orange and the Green to come up 
with that one! 


N.B. At the social I will also play a Scottish tape track featuring "Thou 
Bonnie Woods 0' Craigielee''. 
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IT WAS TOO HOT! 
An account of the Mitiamo Excursion of Sun. Nov. 16th. 
by Frank Robbins. 


It was so hot that my only reason for going was to see localities of the 
Swainsona plagietropis (Red Swainson Pea), and to get more specimens of the 
rare duck weed in the aboriginal waterholes in the Mitiamo Forest. 


The first part of the excursion was to visit one of the Swainsona 
plagiotropis localities, near the Hunter railway station. A number of pods 
containing seeds were gathered. On the way from Hunter to Dingee we stopped 
to look at water birds in the swampy irrigation areas. We did not visit the 
Swainsona plagiotropis localities near Tang Tang Swamp and a little north of 
Prairie, Apparently it is a very rare species, having been found on the 'Lower 
Campaspe River" in Oct. 1875; Kerang, Sept. 1925, and 17 miles west of Echuca 
on the Murray Valley Highway in Oct. 1956. 
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IT WAS TOO HOT! continued : 


Finally we arrived at Mitiamo Forest in the sweltering peate It.was so hot 
I didn't climb up the nearby granite hill of Mt. Terrick Terrick, although 
some of the more energetic members did climb it, and some visited the Hakea 
vittata (Hooked Needlewood) patch near the cemetery. My notes have another 
name for Mt. Terrick Terrick - Jewel's Rock. On the way in we had passed a 
large quarry in decomposed granite. The quarry had been dug to obtain 
lateritised granite (ironstone) for road metal, and has exposed white kaolin 
beneath the ironstone. However it was too hot to explore here. 


After lunch I led most of the party to the aboriginal water holes near 
another granite hill further north. There are numerous large, rounded granite 
tors here, the largest of which is called Regal Rock. It was too hot to explore 
this outcrop. Some of the tors in this area are hollowed out so that they 
are able to hold water after rain. The main interest was to gather in a jar 
specimens of the Tiny Duck-weed (Wolffia australiana) which covered the surface 
in the westernmost waterhole only. This plant is only 1mm by imm and has no 
roots, The east side waterhole, apparently used and polluted by animals . 
(cattle?), had no water weed. A smaller circular hole on the south side of the 
dome of granite did not have any Duck-weed. Another Duck-weed was noticed among 
the Wolffia. This was probably Lemna minor (Common Duck-weed), but was very 
much smaller than that I have seen elsewhere, and may be a different species. 
It was too hot to explore the granite hill here, or to examine a reported 
aboriginal midden near the rock holes. We saw Eremophila. longifolia (Berrigan) 
in flower just north of Regal Rock. On the way home Bob Allen and I stopped 
to observe Amyema linophyllum (Buloke Mistletoe) in bud, growing on Casuarina 
luehmannii (Buloke). . The grey, cylindrical leaves of the mistletoe mimic 
the round, cylindrical Buloke leaves, 


At home, I have tried to germinate the Swainsona plagiotropis seeds by 
soaking them in hot: water, and then leaving them in damp cottonwool. Only one 
seed swelled up, but no roots have appeared yet. Iam also trying to grow the 
two duckweeds in glass jars, but the main problem is to avoid the sun heating 
up the water and cooking them. I lost my previous specimens this way. This 
raises the question as to how deep is the water in the granite waterhole, and 
does it never over-heat? My notes say one hole never Bees dry. I don't know 
who told me that years ago! : 


~ I have prepared a map of the Mitiamo State Forest which shows tracks, 
and landmarks, the sites of the aboriginal waterholes, and some of the more 
significant botanical sites. It could be the basis for a younger worker to 
cover the whole forest, and to record any additional discoveries. We saw 
hardly anything on the excursion that day -. IT WAS TOO HOT! 


Editors footnote: Graham Hill is drafting Frank's map for publication in 
the February Whirrakee, with commentary. 
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MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP REPORT by Anne Speechley 
Report of meeting held at Graham Hill's home 20th November, 1980 


The first part of the meeting was the Annual Meeting. The minutes of the 
previous Annual meeting were read and adopted. All positions were declared 
vacant. The only nominations received were as follows: Chairman, Berry Vardy; 
Vice-Chairman, John Lindner; Secretary, Roy Speechley, and these people were 
duly elected. A new position of Publicity Officer was created, and Anne 
Speechley was elected to this position. 


The topic for the night for the General Meeting was "Feral Cats of Eastern 
Australia", a very informative talk, given by Don Franklin. 


22. 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP REPORT continued 


' Copies of a useful book "Bats of South Eastern Australia" are to be ordered, 
and interested people should contact the Secretary. 


The Group's camp at Cape Otway was very successful, with 45 Rattus fuscipes 
and 8 Rattus lutreolus being caught, as well as an unconfirmed Smoky Mouse 
(Pseudomys fumeus). This species has not previously been recorded from the 
Cape Otway area, so if the confident identification made by the group is 
officially confirmed, it will be a new record. ' 


Other reports included a number of sightings of Black-tailed Wallabies and 
Ring-tailed Possums at various localities in the Bendigo area. Bats often 
enter buildings, and a Lesser Long-eared Bat was reported from a Sedgwick 
residence, 
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COMMITTEE MEETING OF 24th November, 
Summary of main action/items of interest, 


1. A Sub-Committee was formed to co-ordinate the Club's audio-visual and 
other displays for Community Day, lst March, 1981, 


2. Graham Hill reported on the background and basis of the Whipstick Forest 
Park Management Advisory Committee's work and Draft Management Policy. 
Matters of interest to the Club have been well looked after. 


3. The Committee adjourned to view a programme on killer whales. 


4, A letter was received from the Victorian Conservation Trust endorsing the 
proposals on land purchase put forward by the Club, and offering to 
discuss further early in 1981, 


9. The S.R. € W.S.C. has advised the Club of it's proposals for the Sandhurst 
Reservoir Project, and invited comments. An inspection of the site will be 
held on 6-12-1980. 


6. The Bendigo Branch of the The National Trust have invited the Club to 
participate in Heritage Week, 23rd to 24th March, 1981. 


7. The advertisement of Whipstick blocks for sale by auction, including Block 
16, Whirrakee, the top priority block for purchase, was discussed. Action 
was initiated to pursue possible purchase by appropriate Government 
Departments, 


8. A vange of Syllabus items for 1981 was considered, with a view to 
arranging a full years programme early in the New Year. Further suggestions 
from Club members will be welcomed, ~ 


8. A generous donation was received from Miss Doxford. 
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~ DIARY - 


MERRINGS 


December 10th This year's Christmas Social will be held in the Burnett Lounge 
———~~ at the B.C.A.E. (Teachers College), Osborne St., Flora Hill, 
starting with a Casserole Tea .at-6.30 pm. The lounge will ae 
open’ from 6.0 pm.- 
The B.F.N.C. Music Group (better known as the Whirrakee 
Bushwackers Band!) will provide entertainment during the evening. 


1981 
February lith Members Slide Night - ford ey Reminiscences. 


March 11th Dr. Phillip Cadwallader, Research Scientist from the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Snobs Creek Freshwater Fisheries Research Station 
and Hatchery, will speak on Victorian Native Fish. 


EXCURSIONS 


Sun, Feb. 15th, Canoe trip to Coliban and Campaspe backwaters of Lake Eppalock. 
Further details in next issue. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


Thurs.Dec.18th., End of year barbecue at John Lindner's home, 
62 SAUDEONE Road, Hag Tones 


JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP 


Sun.Feb.ist. - Meet at 2.0pm at. Education Dept. Complex at Havlin St. for an 
excursion to Millwood Dam in the Whipstick to see honeyeaters 
(and other birds) as they come in to drink. 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 
Fri.Feb. 6th 7,30 pm Dept. of Agricultrue, Epsom. 


"Birds of Prey - Identification and Nesting" 
by Roy Speechley and John Robinson, 
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BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Correspondence: P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550. 


PRESIDENT Chris Bunn Averys Rd. E'hawk 46 8141 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St. Spring Gully 43 0521 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT Evic Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St,Cal.Gully 46 8736 


SECRETARY Ian MacBean 7 Beebe St. Bendigo 43 0191 
ASSIST. SECRETARY position vacant 
TREASURER Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDITOR Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS 
GROUP CONVENOR John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 46 7132 
BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 
SECRETARY Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP ii. 
SECRETARY eo Roy Speechley McLeans Rd.Strathfieldsaye 39 5573 ra 
; | s 
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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
interested in natural history. The subscription rates are: 
$6.00 Single, $9.00 Family, $3.00 Pensioner and $3.00 Children. 
Members wishing to obtain Whirrakee posted to them can have this service by 
paying a postage levy of $3.30 per annum. 
Subscription to Whirrakee for non-members is $5.50 per annum, posted. 
General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
The meetings start at 7.30pm, and conclude with supper. 
Excursions: The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special 
Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 
Full day excursions normally commence at 10 am (usually on a Sunday). 
Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a Saturday 
or Sunday. Excursions are usually held on the weekend following the General 
Meeting. 
Junior Field Naturalists Group meets on the first Sunday in each month, 
at 2 pm. The assembly point is the Education Special Services Complex in 
Havlin St, East. 
Bird Observers Group meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Conference Rooms, Agriculture Department, Epsom at 7.30 pm. ep 
Mammal Survey Group meets on the third Thursday of each month, except when 5 
the third Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C. General Meeting, in which 
‘case the M.S.G. meeting is on the fourth Thursday, 7.30 pm in members 
homes as announced, 
a) 
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